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ANCIENT HELMET. 



As far as we are aware, specimens of ancient helmets have been rarely dug up in Ulster. In the 
great exhibition of Irish Antiquities at Belfast, during the Meeting of the British Association, in 
1852, only four specimens appeared ; two of these were of the time of Cromwell or later ; the third 
was a small skull-cap made entirely of sheet brass. The fourth was the specimen now figured, which 
was found in an island in Killeney Lough, in the townland of Breasagh, near Saintfield, Co. Down, 
two feet and a-half below the surface, in loam ; with it was also found a bone. There is no old 
building in the vicinity, but there is an ancient burying-ground. It formed part of a collection of 
Irish Antiquities presented to the Belfast Museum some years ago, by James Gibson, Esq., Q.C. 

Conical helmets seem to have been worn at least as early as the reign of William the Norman, and 
appear in the most simple form in the Bayeux tapestry, where the " nasal" or nose-piece is very pro- 
minent. In the reign of Rufus, the " chapelle-de-fer" came into use, a conical helmet deprived 
of the " nasal ;" but this form of head-piece is still found in some instances with that appendage, to 
which the collar was hooked up for the protection of the lower part of the face. 

As might be expected in the reign of a warlike monarch, many novelties in arms and armour made 
their appearance under Richard the Lion-hearted ; the result, perhaps, of experience during the cru- 
sades. In helmets the change appears very decided ; the sugar-loaf shape being superseded by the 
flat-topped steel cap, with a hoop of iron passing under the chin, not unlike the form of our present 
infantry caps. A ventail or aventaille, hinged on one side and fastened on the other by a pin, when 
closed defended the face. 

In Henry the Third's reign the helmet is found descending to the shoulders and gradually assum- 
ing the bulging or barrel form, somewhat resembling the shape of the human head — the type to 
most minds of this part of ancient armour. " These great helmets were only worn when in positive 
action, being too heavy and cumbrous for general use, and when forcibly turned round upon the shoul- 
der by a vigorous stroke of a lance, severely hurt the wearer. In the romance of ' Lancelot du Lac/ 
the helmet of a knight is said to have been so turned that the edges grazed his shoulders, and " ses 
armes estoienfctoutesensanglentees." [Blanche. History of British Co&tume.~\ 

In the time of Edward the Eirst the " crest" appears on the helmet, which is now met with Gf 
several forms, in some instances returning to the conical or intermediate shape of an iron skull-cap 
worn over a " coif or hood of mail ; in the latter form the " nasal" is again met with, but finally disap- 
pears in the ensuing reign. This defence, it is to be borne in mind, is a downward projection from 
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the part over the brow, and is the only protection to the face. In the example now figured, the sides 
of the helmet are continued down, and the row of rivet holes along the lower edge indicates that it was 
attached to some other portion of the defensive armour. 

Mr. Planche, in his work on British Costume, when referring to the reign of Edward the Second, 
says—" On the breast are fastened sometimes one, sometimes two round plates, called Mamalieres, 
from their position, to which are appended chains attached to the other end, one to the sword hil^ 
and the other to the helmet, which at the moment of action was placed over the coif de mailles or 
the bascinet (the name at this period to the helmet) which latter appears in this reign in a more 
important shape, without the " nasal" and occasionally with a moveable vizor, which renders it un- 
necessary. The fiat-topped, barrel-shaped helmet seems to have been abandoned about this period ; 
and this important piece of armour, which at the close of Edward's reign had been tending towards 
the conical, now assumed the egg-like form. The conical-topped helmet, with the angular projection 
in front, outlived the new fashion, however, as we shall find in the next reign." 

The reign of Edward the Third was marked by the adoption of plate-armour ; and it may be sup- 
posed that the warlike character of the monarch and his renowned son, the Black Prince, caused muck 
attention to be given to military costume. It does not appear, however, that the change in the form 
of the helmet was very decided. In the time of Richard the Second we have the following notice, in 
the work already quoted, of a change in the helmet : — " The most characteristic novelty is the vizor, 
ventaille, or baviere, (as it was indifferently called), of the bascinet, which from having been simply 
convex has now assumed a shape that will be best understood from the engraving of a specimen in the 
collection at Goodrich Court, one of the only two visored bascinets of this period known to exist. 
The other is now in the Tower, having been bought for the national collection at the sale of Mr. 
Brocas's Armour, March 22, 1834." 

A comparison of our illustration with the drawing referred to inclines the writer to believe that 
the helmet found in Killeney Lough was a " bascinet" from which the visor had been removed. 

This helmet is made entirely of plate iron, excepting the curved mouldings round the eyes and the 
projecting stud over the "nasal," which are of polished brass. Height 12 inches, circumference at 
the widest part 26 J inches. 

It is perhaps impossible to determine with any accuracy the precise period at which this helmet 
was used ; as no data exist for ascertaining the time when iron head-pieces were last worn in the 
wars of Ulster. As this specimen was found in one of those artificial islands, so frequently con- 
structed by the Irish in inland lakes as places of security, especially in Ulster, it may possibly have 
been worn by an Irish chieftain. It is known that the native chieftains at an early period adopted 
the use of armour in imitation of their Norman and English invaders. In a MS. metrical chronicle 
describing an expedition in Ireland in the reign of Kichard the Second, Mac Murrough, King of Lein- 
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ster, is described as riding full speed down a hill on a horse without a saddle, bearing in his hand a long 
javelin which he cast from him with much dexterity. The illumination accompanying this description, 
which is among the Harleian collection of MSS., represents Mac Murrough wearing a conical helmet. 
We give a fac-simile of the drawing. 




3Iac Murrough and his chieftains from Harleian M.S. marked 1319 



